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In another instant, the larger of the angry eagles swooped 
down on him. 











CLIMB HIGH 


By Laura BENET 


Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


Ws 17 really necessary for his father to sell their pony, 
pondered young Jon Vekelof. He was crouching over the 
warm fire while his father smoked his pipe at the other end 
of the long, low farmhouse room. Besides the rude wooden 
chairs there was a white-washed table with benches and 
a cushioned settle. It was a pleasant room, but tonight it 
seemed dreary as he thought about the pony. That shaggy 
pony was their link with the world outdoors, the world of 
free motion and soaring birds and wide skies. Often gray 
and harsh, it was still Iceland, his homeland. His love for 
it ran in his blood and was part of him. But if the pony, 
his companion, were gone .. . Hark! What was that whir- 
ring sound outside? 

Jon leaped up from his knees and ran through the outer 
passage to the door. Thick fog hung outside, blanketing 
the hills, and the ground was hard frozen. Directly in 
front of his eyes was a sight that made him blink, and look 
again. A strange thing was resting on the ground a stone’s 
throw away, a thing of metal and wood with wings on 
either side of it and a blunt snout in front. Standing beside 
it were two men dressed like strangers. One of them began 
to speak. He was a tall, splendid fellow with dark, keen 
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eyes. His companion, a little, wiry man who knew the 
Icelandic language, interpreted. Jon quickly grasped their 
meaning. They had had to land from this boat that flew 
in the air on account of the fog. They wished to spend the 
night at the farmhouse. 


Jon had once seen a picture of an airplane in his school 
book and had been told its name. Oh, if he might only 
see it rise and dip in the air! Meanwhile his father, hear- 
ing the eager tones, came to the door. 

“Sleep here and be welcome,” was his reply to their ques- 
tions. Jon ran to build up the fire with more logs. In 
front of it he set two armchairs and then hastened to the 
loft to heap his bed with sheepskins. He would sleep by 
the fire tonight. When the strangers tramped in, there were 
mugs of hot tea ready for them, and dark rye bread and 
sausage, all there was in the cupboard. The boy wished, 
while they were eating, that he might creep out and touch 
the plane. What was their errand that they had come in 
such a strange way? 

The taller of the Americans—they were Americans—soon 
answered Jon’s thoughts. He spoke through his friend, 
adding to the interpreter’s words by friendly nods. 

“T am here to collect rare birds’ eggs,” he said, “and must 
find the nest of a golden eagle. Tell me, boy, is there one 
to be found near here?” 


Jon screwed up his eyes. Like one who knows where a 
box of money is hidden, he could not part at once with 
his secret. “Yes,” he finally stammered, “yes.” 

“Will you take us to it? We could go tomorrow in the 
plane,” said the smaller man. 


What a proposal! Jon’s face grew red with delight but 
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he answered honestly. “I’m afraid, sir, the strange machine 
flying in the air would startle the eagles. Then they would 
fly up in a rage and perhaps trample on their eggs. It’s 
best for me to go by myself and climb the rocks quietly. 
I might be able to steal up to the nest while they’re away. 
But if more than one goes, it makes too much disturbance. 
I’ll go on Ingeborg,” he added doubtfully, looking at his 
father and wondering how soon the pony might be sold. 

But his father lifted his head. ‘My son will go,” said 
old Jon, indicating that they might make the farmhouse 
their headquarters during the search. 

“Good enough,” said the tall man. “But how will you 
get up those tall cliffs?” 

“Watch and see,” laughed Jon. Many times he had wanted 
to bring down the eagles’ eggs, but had always feared the 
fierce birds with their powerful flapping wings and beaks 
that could peck out a boy’s eyes. Even the hoarse cry 
they gave was terrifying, and an attack from one was some- 
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thing to be dreaded. Yes, climbing cliffs was dangerous 
sport, but now.... 


“We will pay well for these eggs. My collection will 
be incomplete without them.” 

These words settled and sealed the bargain. Joy lightened 
Jon’s heart as he went out to tell the farm boy to fish for 
salmon. If he could earn kroner enough to pay their debts, 
then Ingeborg, the pony, might stay! Bad weather held 
up his trip for two days. On the second afternoon Jon 
went on foot to their nearest neighbor half a mile away to 
get some oats for the pony. She must be fed well or she 
would not be equal to the hard trip. The cliff where the 
eagle nested was near the hot springs, miles away. Nor was 
early spring a good time to go. Snow might fall. 

On the morning he started, Ingeborg seemed to know 
that they must make double-quick time. Food and a flask 
of coffee were fastened to the saddle in a little wooden chest, 
called a kaffort. At first, under dusky though clear skies, 
their journey was a pleasant one. The path led them past 
a birch wood and around a group of dark hills, until they 
came to a river, a deep swirling stream. They crossed a 
slight wooden bridge and descended safely into a grassy 
valley watered by this same river. Here Jon halted to eat 
his luncheon and let the pony graze on the good grass. 

He had started while it was yet twilight, for, in the land 
of the midnight sun, there are few hours of daylight except 
in midsummer. While these hours lasted he must travel 
quickly. 

Ahead of them lay a bare, desolate stretch covered with 
slippery gravel and rock fragments. There were snowfields 
here and there at the foot of the towering mountains. If 
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a storm should come up suddenly. . . . Suppose the two eagles 
had deserted that nest built on the cliff by the hot springs! 
Jon stroked his pet’s ears and urged her on, “Ingeborg, 
hurry!” 

On and on they went until he almost napped in the 
saddle and one hour of the precious daylight was gone. 
But, at last, he was rewarded by sight of the bleak-looking 
cliffs that guarded the springs. The steam that rose from 
them like smoke could be spied a long way off. 

Then Jon saw something else that he dreamed for an 
instant was the aitplane in which he longed to ride. But 
no, though it floated in the air so steadily, it was a bird, 
one of the eagles, soon followed by another. He could see 
the tawny neck-feathers and brown body that mark the 
golden eagle. The boy quivered all over with eagerness. 
No doubt the birds had scented a dead sheep in some far 
away pasture and were going after it. Now, indeed, was 
his chance, a marvelous chance to climb up to the nest, 
secure the eggs, and get down before they returned. 

He trotted the pony to the foot of the highest cliff, mark- 
ing carefully with a practiced eye the direction from which 
the eagles had started. Hitching Ingeborg in a corner, Jon 
strapped on his back the basket for the eggs and put on 
his feet his rough climbing sandals of untanned cowhide. 
He longed for a comrade who would have stood on an over- 
hanging ledge of rock and hauled him up on a good stout 
rope. But he must do this work alone. It was better. 

Cautiously and skilfully he began to climb. He whistled 
between his teeth as he struggled up the rock’s face and 
wished for a fairy or a troll to help him. Up and up, 
around a narrow point of rock, up and around another he 
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went, occasionally clinging to a wild bit of scrubby bush. 
He placed his, feet, one after the other, as carefully as if he 
were treading glass steps to a giant’s castle. Above all he 
did not allow himself to lose his wind, stopping every few 
minutes to rest. But he did not pause longer than neces- 
sary for, at any moment, he feared the eagles might return 
and unite in a fierce attack. 


At last he reached the final, dizzy ledge. Peering half- 
blinded into a gap between the rocks, he saw a loose nest of 
sticks. Lying in it were four eggs, white mottled with red, 
and they were still warm. Able now to steady himself, 
Jon stretched out a hand and, one by one, drew those eggs 
from their shelter. He wrapped each one securely in the 
thick bits of felt and cloth he had brought, and put them 
carefully in the basket. Triumph! His heart pounded hap- 
pily as he rested flat for a while, lying on his stomach on 
top of the cliff. Ahead of him lay the ride home, but his 
father would certainly have the farm lad make hot pancakes 
... and the travelers would be pleased .. . and . . . he woke, 
sharply. Something was falling on his face and the pony 
was whimpering down below. Snow! 


He started down. Several times he almost lost his foot- 
ing and was only saved by bits of shrubbery. The wet flakes 
made the rocks more slippery and the deeps below them, 
terrifying. But his pony called continually and that gave 
him hope. Poor beast, she was lonely and frightened. Brave 
old Ingeborg. Jon was almost down the cliff when a sweep 
of shadowy wings darkened the clouded sky above his head. 
He shivered. The eagles were already beating their way 
home! They would be sure to see the unfamiliar form 
against the rock and suspect that their nest had been robbed. 
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Should the eagles attack, a stumble, a slip even, on his 
part, would mean broken eggs as well as broken bones. 
Something must be done to protect the hard-won eggs. In 
his despair Jon had a sudden inspiration. 

Reaching around with his left hand he unhooked the 
basket from his back. Searching with his eye for a tuft 
of grass where the fall would be made easy, he hurled the 
basket down, down and out into the air. He was barely in 
time, too, for in another instant the larger of the angry eagles 
swooped down on him. Sharp claws tore at his shoulders. 
Frantic to save his eyes, Jon shut them in desperation, and 
went whirling down the cliff after the basket. 

When at last he opened his eyes, he thought they were 
the only part of him that would ever move, so bruised and 
sore and battered he felt. He was lying at the cliff’s foot 
and close beside him stood Ingeborg. The pony, worried 
and distressed, had broken her tether and was whinnying 
beside him, licking his face with a rough tongue. Jon 
stroked the pony’s nose and a dreadful surging pain shot 
through his left arm and shoulder. Turning his head slightly 
he saw his basket lying not far away, covered with snow. 
He turned over, groaning, and realized now that his left 
arm was broken. He crawled over to the basket a few inches 
at a time. He unfastened the cover, trembling to think 
what he might find. By some miraculous luck only one egg 
was broken. The other three had been protected by the 
wrappings of felt. 

What should he do now? The dark was almost upon 
them, dark that was helping to ward off the eagles whose 
cries of rage he could still hear. Clutching at his precious 
basket, Jon managed to crawl back to the lee of the cliff 
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and huddle under a shelf of rock, clinging close to his horse 
for warmth. There was food left in the pack but he felt 
too ill to taste it. The many hours of the night seemed 
endless. 

When he woke from a long uneasy doze, Jon put out his 
hand for the basket. Yes, there it was, but how was he to 
ride Ingeborg home? It must be late in the morning, much 
later than he usually woke. A fearful thought entered 
his mind. The enemy eagles! They must be at hand. His 
quickened ears heard whirring wings, saw a dark shadow 
floating in the sky outside the little barrier of rock. Well, 
he would turn Ingeborg loose. The pony could canter 
home without him and give the alarm. 

Then a strange dream took possession of young Jon. He 
dreamed that the great, golden eagle came down to earth, 
alighting with a buzzing noise near him at the cliff’s foot. 
Two small beings riding on its back dismounted and came 
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over to him with loud cries. They worked at his arm, 
bound cool bandages on his head, and gave him a hot drink. 
How good it tasted, how sweet! His fevered fancy broke. 
He opened his eyes to see the two strangers by his side and 
his father with them, looking gray and troubled. 

It was old Jon Vekelof who rode the pony home, the 
pony who dropped her head and whinnied sadly as she saw her 
master borne off in the thing that looked something like 
an eagle. Young Jon did not leave his bed for many days 
and a doctor, summoned from the town, said his escape had 
been a narrow one. The first day he was able to sit in an 
armchair by the log fire, Wilfrid Green, the naturalist and 
collector, spread kroner all over the white-washed table for 
Jon to see. 

“These are for you,” he said. 

“That is too much” said the boy, flushing. “I could not 
take all of it.” 

The tall American touched his shoulder. “Take it for 
your father’s sake, and your pony’s,” he said, gravely. “You 
had the courage of an eagle, boy. You were willing to 
take a chance in the face of certain danger. That is a fine 
thing.” 

Jon thanked him and grinned warmly. Who wouldn’t 
have taken a chance for a pony like Ingeborg? 
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OLD MAPS 


I love old maps made long ago 


With queer mistakes in foreign places, 
Where all the things they didn’t know 
Are empty spaces. 
I love the pictures in the sea 
= Of scaly dragons and of mermen 
ey And monsters of dark mystery 
That used to stir men. 


S23 


I love the men with tails, and those 


—— 


Whose head between their shoulders lingers, 


SS 


The cannibals, those with no nose 


Or sixteen fingers. \ 
I wish the maps we have in school 


Were not so dull, nor quite so finished. 
} I find my pleasure as a rule 
Is quite diminished. 






—EuNICE TIETJENS 


( 
) ‘ 
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MR. BUMPS AND HIS MONKEY 


By WaLTER DE LA MARE 
Illustrated by Grace Paull 


Part Two 


“W wat I feel about our friend over there,” Mr. Smith 
said to his wife one day, when Jasper sat asleep in his chair, 
“what I feel is, that he could learn me a sight more than 
I can learn him—of what, I mean, matters, my love. And 
what I feel, too, is that there’s something little short of 
shameful in letting a mere mob of humans come paying 
their half-crowns and shillings and sixpences just to stare 
at him. He talks to us; but, bless you, he only talks to us 
about what he knows we can understand. He don’t tell 
us his secrets. Never. The truth is, he ought not to have 
been took away from where he came from, though where 
that was, nobody knows. He’s had a queer past, has that 
little monk; mark me.” 

And Mrs. Smith, though in her heart she agreed with her 
husband, thought it would be unwise to say so. 

“Don’t. you fret, Jim,” she replied. ‘He has plenty to 
eat and keep him busy. Worry! Not he! Look at him 
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there, sleeping as peaceful as a baby, as if there wasn’t a 


coconut or a black man in the world. He’s as happy as the 
day is long.” 


“Coconuts!” said her husband, but he was not convinced. 

At last, one early morning, a happy thought came into 
Mrs. Smith’s mind. 

“What by and by would be really fair and square, Jim,” 
she said, as she was combing her hair by the glass, “what 
by and by would be nice and proper, would be for you to 
take half of what you make out of Jasper, and him take 
the other half. Once he began to earn a bit of money, we 
could teach him what money means. After all, Jim, it’s 
only a sort of short cut for bread and cheese and tables and 
chairs and clothes and houses—not to mention the time 
what’s taken in making them; and he would soon pick it 
up. Then, maybe, he might like to get a few little things 
for himself. He might like to set up, with some cash in 
the bank, as an independent gentleman. Judging from 
what I’ve seen of the world, he has twice as much sense as 
most such, and not a shadow of any vices; and I don’t see 
anything against it.” 

Mr. Smith looked at his wife in astonishment. Nor was 
it merely because she had been speaking with her mouth 
full of hairpins. It was because she would seem for days 
together not to agree with a single word he said, and then, 
of a sudden, out would come a notion that made everything 
plain and easy. So it was with Jasper. 

About nine months after he had brought him home, Mr. 
Smith became perfectly certain that there was nothing else 
he could teach his charge. Jasper could make a speech, could 
sing, and draw pictures of forests and ships with a box 
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of colored chalks. He could scribble down simple sums up 
to fractions on a blackboard, and find an answer. He could 
manage everything to the last nicety with his clothes. Dur- 
ing the week he was dressed in scarlet breeches and a green 
coat, with ivory buttons. On Sundays, he wore a lightly- 
starched ruff round his neck, a gown to his heels, and fine 
shoes. For out-of-doors he had two or three different cloaks. 
Not that Mr. Smith kept him to human clothes, or human 
ways either. Jasper agreed he must grow used to them. 
Whenever he so fancied he went bare; and, if he wished he 
kept two Sunday-clothes days in one week. But this was 
very seldom. 

He knew many simple rhymes, and Mr. Smith had made 
a little harp for him—very rough but tunable. To this he 
would sing these rhymes, and other airs, and a curious music 
also, whose meaning he kept to himself. More than once, in- 
deed, Mr. Smith had been awakened early in the morning 
to hear Jasper playing on his harp in the next room. By 
good fortune Mrs. Smith slept far heavier of nights than 
he did. 


Anyhow, there was no doubt at all, that if Signor Antonio 
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and Dr. Jasper—as they called themselves in the play-bills 
—were ever to get rich, now was the time to begin. Mr. 
Smith had long since been to see the manager of the bank 
in which he kept his savings, and had arranged with him to 
open an account in Dr. Jasper’s name. Into this each week 
he afterward paid Jasper’s share of their takings, which 
mounted up by leaps and bounds. 

It was in the month of December that Dr. Jasper made 
his first appearance on the stage. This was in London. 
There was sleet that Christmas, and a cold wind was blow- 
ing in the lamplit London streets, when Signor Antonio 
and Mrs. Smith set off together in a four-wheeled cab 
bound for the Fortune, a famous theatre which had been 
named after the old Fortune in the days of Queen Bess, 
and the Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Jasper trembled a little, and not from cold, as he gazed 
out of the glass cab-window at the passers-by. Mr. and 
Mrs. Smith talked cheerfully to keep his spirits up, and 
sometimes made wonderfully good fun together about some 
over-dressed lady or gentleman they could admire from 
their little inside gloom in the cab without themselves being 
seen. For their hearts, too, were beating high. But he, 
himself, in his warm dark corner, said nothing. 

The cab rolled on along the Strand, and there was still 
enough melting sleet in the street almost to silence its iron- 
tired wheels. On and on it went, past the brightly-lit 
shops and the hurrying people; and in a little while drew 
up in a back street where an iron lamp jutting out over 
the pavement lit up the stage door. 

Mr. Smith then got out of the cab. He paid the fare, and 
(as much for his own good luck as for the cabman’s) gave 
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him a half-crown over. And he asked him to be waiting 
for them at eleven. “Eleven sharp,” he said. 

Then, having handed out Mrs. Smith, he mounted the 
three steps, pushed open the door, which clapped-to after 
them with a bang that shook poor Jasper to the heart, and 
they all three entered the theatre. 

“Good evening, Sam,” said Mr. Smith to the stout man 
sitting in a box behind a little open window by the door. 

“Good evening,” he replied, but his watery gray eyes 
were fixed not on Mr. Smith but on Jasper. With a turn 
of his small head and a touch of his fingers, he had shown 
his friend that he wished to be put down. So, one after 
the other—Mr. Smith, Jasper, Mrs. Smith—the three of 
them ascended the flight of stone steps into the dressing- 
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room that had been set apart for them by the manager of 
the theatre. And here Mr. Smith helped Jasper to spell out 
the description of himself that had been printed in large 
capital letters on the play-bill, a copy of which was pinned 
to the wall. THE FIRST APPEARANCE OF THE LEARNED AND 
FAMOUS DR. JASPER, he read out slowly, Jasper sagely nod- 
ding his head at every word, THAT MINUTE MARVEL OF 
MONKEYLAND, AND MASTER MIMIC OF MAN! 

“There,” said Mrs. Smith, “that’s you, Jasper! What 
do you think of that?” But Jasper made no answer. At 
this moment, trembling a little, he was gazing at the pic- 
ture of himself underneath the print. It had taken him 
straight home again—since the artist, though no doubt he 
had done his best, had made him look very much like a 
small gorilla! 

When, with deft fat hands Mrs. Smith had put the fin- 
ishing touches to his toilet, and her husband was ready, 
they all three went down the stone steps again and made 
their way to the wings of the stage. There, in shadow 
and in silence, they waited. Soon it would be Jasper’s turn. 
Jasper peered about him. The theatre, from the floor up 
to its very roof, was packed with human beings of all ages, 
but, particularly, children. 

By standing on tiptoe and peeping through a tiny hole 
in the canvas Jasper could see row above row of strange 
faces mounting higher and higher, their eyes fixed on the 
five Exceptionally Elegant Ethiopian Elephants Engaged at 
Enormous Expense which were now seated around their 
trainer on the stage. At sight of all these faces a sigh shook 
him from head to foot. And he turned away his head— 
and peered out to see the elephants themselves. 
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Four of these mighty animals, garlanded with mistletoe, 
were caparisoned in bright green and silver. The fifth, 
and the smallest, was dressed up as a clown, his face white- 
washed, and one eye surrounded with a diamond in red. 
They sat on their tubs. They wreathed their proboscises. 





They walked on their hind legs; they passed the bottle; they 
turned the handle of their hurdy-gurdies; and the two 
senior elephants danced a cumbrous polka, while the two 
juniors sat fanning themselves, and the youngest with a 
painted poker beat time. 

Then, one by one, these safe and monstrous beasts, their 
tiny eyes alight with excitement, stumpy tails aswing, trailed 
off the stage to their own quarters. The curtain descended. 
It was Jasper’s turn. 

And soon all was made ready for him. A table, with 
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books upon it, an empty inkstand, some foolscap and a 
dinner bell; two gilt chairs covered in bright blue satin 
beside it, and a sofa—this was the only furniture, apart from 
an umbrella stand, a palm in a pot, and a red-and-green 
Axminster rug. 


The music stopped. The curtain slowly rose again. And 
there, in the middle of the stage, was Signor Antonio, dressed 
up like a lackey in a black tail-coat, and as if engaged in 
putting the room in order in preparation for the coming 
home of his master. And while he tidied the books and 
gave a last flick of his feather-brush over the fleckless satin 
chairs and the palm in the pot, he kept talking to him- 
self, though loud enough for everybody to hear. He was 
explaining who he was—the faithful servant of the great 
Dr. Themistocles Marmoset Jasper, the kindest and wisest 
master manservant ever had, and the most famous medico 
in Europe.—“In Europe, did I say?” he cried to himself, 
slapping his leg with his brush. ‘Nay, in the wor tp!” 

"Now, Jasper,” whispered Mrs. Smith, stooping over her 
small friend’s head. “World, Jasper: that’s your word, that’s 
your cue! On you go, and bless you, Jasper! And if, poor 
mite,” she breathed to herself, “‘you’re half as nervous of 
the business as I am, in spite of my size, well . . . Now, 
Jasper!” 

Jasper looked up at her; he let go her hand. Out of the 
shadows he went, and into the light. 

In his striped trousers, french-gray waistcoat, long black 
morning-coat, with his gold watch chain and starched col- 
lar, high hat in hand, he minced gently forward. His patent- 
leather shoes were a little too long for him, but he managed 
them with ease. 
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At sight of his master, Jennings at once stepped forward. 
Dr. Jasper gave him his hat, his cane, and his canary-colored 
gloves. “Thank you, sir. Very good, sir,” said Jennings. 
He hung the hat on a peg, and stood the cane in the stand. 

The Doctor lifted his head a little as he came to the low 
table, and reaching up, laid his hand upon a book. “It’s 
a fine ssunny morning, Jennings,” he said. “Who iss my 
firsst pay-sshent to-day?” 

So dead a silence hung in the theatre at first sound of 
these small treble words and their soft-hissed esses one could 
not only have heard a pin drop, but could have declared 
whether it had fallen on its head or its point! Then a little 
girl, in a seat high up in the dress circle, began to whimper 
a little. But she was soon hushed, and Jennings was ex- 
plaining to his master that his first patient was the Right 
Honorable the Countess of Crumpet; “and a very nice 
lady too, sir, as I have been told; closely related to Lord 
Muffin, sir, of Teacake Castle.” 

Thereupon his master drew his watch from his pocket, 
and said: “It iss five minut’ss after ten, Jennings. I fear 
her lady-sshipp iss late.” 

“I will see, sir,” said Jennings, “she may be in the ante- 
room.” And he retired. 

“It’s all right, Ma, it’s all right,” he whispered to Mrs. 
Smith, as, swift and quiet as a shadow, he went whisking 
by. “Don’t worry. He’s safe.” 

Meanwhile, Jasper having taken a chair at the gilded table, 
drew the long goose-quill pen from out of the dry inkpot, 
and bending his small head till his flat nose almost touched 
the paper, pretended to write on it. 

“That will be three guine’ss,” he sighed to himself almost 
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like a miser as he scrawled with the pen. “Three more 
guine’ss!” But though he said these words as if to himself, 
they were loud enough, like Mr. Smith’s, for everybody 
in the theatre to hear; and yet they were said so solemnly 
that nobody laughed. 

At this moment Signor Antonio came on to the stage 
again, from behind the wings. But while he had been gone 
he had dressed himself up in a bonnet, a flounced purple 
skirt and bustle, with a long train, and he carried a green 





striped parasol. He was now, of course, the Countess of 
Crumpet. Dr. Jasper bowed to the Countess, and they 
both sat down. And Dr. Jasper said to the Countess, “It iss 
a fine morning. Would your lady-sship, pleess, kindly put 
out the tongue?” 
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Then he stood up on his chair to look at her tongue, and 
said, “Ah! excussing me, your lady-sship, a ssorry tongue, 
a dreadful tongue.” And still nobody laughed. But when 
the Countess, with a simper, thrust out a great man’s hand 
in a white cotton glove from under her Paisley shawl for 
Dr. Jasper to feel her pulse—then everybody laughed. And 
after that, except when Dr. Jasper was all alone on the 
stage, they hardly stopped to take breath. 

And so the play went on, Jasper saying his part as if it 
were as simple and easy a thing to do as it is for other apes 
and monkeys to crack nuts and skin bananas. But though 
he seemed to all who watched from high and low in the 
theatre to be as the manager had said he was—the Master 
Mimic of Man—this was not really true. This was only 
the human way of looking at him. 

All the time he was really and truly himself, and only 
himself—thinking his own thoughts, gazing out of his 
bright, darting, round, dark-deepened eyes over the glare of 
the footlights at the people beyond, and at Signor Antonio 
in his shawl and gloves and bonnet and bustle. And though 
he smiled as he chattered, and even grinned with laughter 
when, owing to a mistake made on purpose, the Countess 
sat down on the floor instead of on her chair, he looked 
gravity itself underneath, if one could have seen him close. 
He took everything in good part. And yet, he pined still 
for a long-lost friend, and to return again to his own people. 

And when the curtain fell at the end of his performance 
his face shrunk up as if into a mask, and his eyes suddenly 
shut, at sound of the roar of voices that had broken out 
beyond it. Up went the curtain again—himself and Signor 
Antonio in the middle of the stage: and yet again and yet 
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again—Dr. Jasper alone now; and again and again, now 
hand in hand with the manager on one side of him and 
Mr. Smith on the other. It seemed as if the audience would 
shout themselves to a whisper and clap their hands off! 

When at last the curtain came down and stayed down, 
he walked off a little dizzily and unsteadily, and clutched : 
at Mrs. Smith’s skirt. “Bless me, you poor poor mite!” 
was all she could say to him, for there were tears in her 
eyes, part of rejoicing and part for pity, and she fondled 
his cold fingers as if he had been a child. But small though 
he was, even as monkeys of his kind go, he had been a 
gigantic success. ‘The manager’s face was one wide dark 
greasy smile when once more he shook hands with him, 
bowed to the ground, though it was not much more than 
in mockery, and said good-night. 

So the money, Jasper’s share, poured into the bank until 
he was by far the richest monkey in the world, even though 
he was, also, the only monkey in the world that knew it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith in all their dealings with him were as 
honest as the day, and they, of course, were soon rich, too. 


(To be continued. Next month Jasper performs for the 
King and meets an old friend.) 





— 
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1.2* I had four brothers o-ver the sea ~ 
2 Ihe first sent a Soose with-out a bone, 
3. The third sent a blanket with-out a thread, 
4. When the cherrys in the blossom, there is no stone, 


5. When the wools on the sheepsback, there is no thread, 





Per-rie Mer-rie Dix-i, Do mi-ne: 





1. And they each sent a pres-ent un-to me ~ 
2. The sec- ond sent a cher-ry with-out a stone, 
3. The fourth sent a book that no man could read, 
4. When the Soose is in the e§$, there is no bone, 
5. When the book is in the press, no man can it read, 








— 


Pe trum ,Par-trum, Par- a-di- si, lem-po-re ‘ 





Per-rie Mer-rie Dix-i, Do-mi-ne. 
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MAKING YOUR OWN PLAY 


Ir 1s great fun to give a play and we enjoy making our 
own plays, working out the plot and dialogue as we go 
along. One of us tells a story which he thinks would make 
a good play. Then we discuss the story to see if it has plenty 
of action, lively conversation, and good parts for everyone. 
We discuss the kind of scenery and costumes needed, and 
decide on the stage furniture, some of which we shall make 
ourselves. 

Now we are ready to begin making the play. Our group 
chooses a chairman, for we must have someone to make 
final decisions. Then the chairman retells the plot. We 
decide upon the amount of action and the number of char- 
acters needed, and, sometimes, a few dialogues are planned. 
Usually, though, the actors make up their own lines, using 
helpful suggestions from the group. 

Anyone can try out any part for which he feels suited. 
When we have acted the play once, we change parts and 
go through it again. After several try-outs, the play has 
grown and is taking shape. We have put in many good lines, 
and cut out any that have not helped the plot. Finally, the 
group decides by voting which actor is best suited to each 
part. 

We imagine we are really living the parts we take. By 
manner and language, as well as by costume, we try to give 
a true picture of the character we are playing. 

You can make your own play from “The Mail Goes 
Through.” The dialogues are just suggestions, to show what 
the characters might say. But the plot is yours to do with as 
you wish. 
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THE MAIL GOES THROUGH 


By HELEN LyverRs 


Illustrated by Sanford Tousey 


ACT I 


Ir 1s a fine October morning of the year 1860. The scene 
is the simple but homelike livingroom of the Sutton’s cabin, 
five miles west of Carson City, Nevada. As the curtain 
rises, two little girls wearing aprons for trains, are playing 
that they are elegant young ladies. 

“The carriage is outside, Betsy. I told the coachman to 
wait,” says Anne. Turning, she sees her mother coming 
in and quickly changes her tone. “Oh, mother, we’re play- 
ing papa has found a lot of gold in the mountains.” 

“He will bring a bag of gold when he comes home, won’t 
he, mother?” cries Betsy. 

Mrs. Sutton assures them that he will bring all the gold he 
can find. A boy’s voice is heard calling, “Mother, I’ve 
had the most exciting time.” 

Carl rushes in. He can’t wait to tell them about the 
great adventure he has had. He rode a wild horse out at 
Mr. Blake’s ranch. The cowboys let him go all alone, too. 
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They yelled “Whoopee,” and the horse ran like blazes and 
jumped up in the air. But Carl sat up straight, the way 
they told him to, and the horse ran around and around 
the field till, finally, he got his foot caught in a gopher hole 
and fell down. He threw Carl over his head, but Carl got 
right up again before the horse did. Betsy and Anne are 
greatly impressed by their brother’s daring, but his mother, 
instead of being proud of him, thinks only that he might 
have broken his neck. Suddenly a horn is heard in the 
distance. 


“There’s the Pony Express, mother,” cries Carl. “The 
rider always blows his horn when he’s going to stop. I’ve 
heard him in Carson City.” 

““He’s stopping here,” exclaims Betsy. 

““He’s getting off his horse,” puts in Anne. 

Carl runs to the door and returns with a young man in 
the red shirt, blue trousers and high boots of the Express 
riders. He takes off his wide-brimmed hat as he enters. 

“I’m Jim Buckley, ma’am. Is your husband at home?” 

He is troubled to learn that Mr. Sutton has gone on a 
prospecting trip into the mountains with Mr. Grey, their 
only neighbor. Jim needs a man who can ride at once into 
the northern part of the state. The Pah-Ute Indians have 
gathered for a war dance and that means trouble for the 
settlers near their hunting grounds. There is no danger 
here. The friendly Klamaths are between the Sutton’s cabin 
and the Pah-Ute country. But if the people in the north 


are not warned in time to get to the fort many lives will 
be lost. 


Carl begs to be allowed to go, but Jim tells him that 
only an Indian fighter who knows the country well could 
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go through it alive. He would go north himself, but he 
has sworn to get the mail through to Placerville and he 
cannot break his oath. 

“I could take the mail,” cries Carl. “I’ve been over the 
trail to Sacramento twice with my father.” 

Jim doubts that a boy could make that eighty mile ride 
across the mountains alone. He would have to ride fast, 
stopping for only a few minutes at the stations along the 
way for fresh horses. It is dangerous even for an expert 
rider. When Carl insists that he has ridden a wild horse, 
and that he can ride faster than any of the cowboys, Jim 
begins to consider the matter seriously. But there is still 
Mrs. Sutton’s consent to be gained. However, with the 
true pioneer spirit, she agrees that Carl may ride the mail. 
It would be cowardly to keep him back. Jim brings out the 
little black Bible that all the Express riders carry, and hands 
it to Carl. He must take the oath of the Pony Express and 
keep the Bible with him. Carl repeats the oath after Jim. 

“I do hereby swear that during my engagement, I will 
under no circumstances use profane language; that I will 
drink no intoxicating liquors; that I will not quarrel or fight 
with other employees of the firm, and that in every respect 
I will conduct myself honestly, be faithful to my duties, 
and so direct all my acts as to win the confidence of my 
employers.” 

Carl is to ride the Express pony and Jim will take Carl’s 
cow-pony. It is now ten o’clock. Carl should be in Placer- 
ville before dawn. 

“You can trust me, sir,” he promises. “The mail will go 
through.” 
CURTAIN 
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ACT II 


We are in the Pony Express station at Placerville, at four 
o’clock the next morning. A man is lying in a big arm- 
chair, with his leg propped up on a second chair. A woman 
enters with a pillow, which she puts behind his head. 

“There you are, Harry. Try to sleep a bit. You ought 
to be in bed.” 

But Harry cannot go to bed till he has seen Jim, who is 
an hour overdue. If Jim’s been hurt, he'll have to ride on 
with the mail himself. He tries to stand but falls back. 
Hoof-beats are heard outside. Ellen goes to the door and 
comes back to report that it is not Jim, but Mary Carter, 
the girl that lives out near Bear Creek. 
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Mary runs in and, seeing only Ellen at first, asks if the 
mail has gone. “It hasn’t come in yet. Jim’s late, and 
Harry’s hurt so badly he can’t ride. The Indians stuck a 
couple of arrows in him,” Ellen tells her. 


Mary is upset by the news that Harry cannot ride the 
mail. She has two hundred dollars that must get to her 
brother John in Sacramento. It is the last payment due 
on the claim John bought from a Spaniard, Pedro Diaz. If 
it isn’t paid by noon today, Pedro can take back the land. 
John has found gold on it and Pedro, knowing now that 
he is losing 2 fortune, will stop at nothing to get it back. 
Harry assures her that in such an emergency Jim will take 
the money for her. The horn is heard. Jim at last. But 
the rider who comes in is Carl. He is so worn out that he 
can only throw the mochila with the mail boxes on the 
table and call out, “Mail from Carson City,” before he drops 
on a bench and curls up fast asleep. All are amazed to see 
a young boy bring in the mail. 

Bill, the station attendant, comes in with food for the 
rider. He and Harry discuss this new difficulty. A child 
could never go on to Sacramento after riding eighty miles 
across the mountains. It’s a wonder he came through alive. 
But who can take the mail? All the best riders are so heavy 
they would kill the horse if they made any speed. Bill goes 
over to Carl. 

“He’s a sturdy-looking little fellow. It’s only another 
forty miles to Sacramento; all down hill and across the 
plains and easy going. He could make it before noon.” 

He shakes Carl, who wakens slowly. 

“Where am I?” he asks, dazed with sleep. ‘Oh, I know. 
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I’m in Placerville. Are you Harry?” 
Bill shakes his head and points to the man in the chair. 
“No, that’s Harry over there. He’s been hurt.” 

“Jim told me to let you know the Pah-Utes are on the 
warpath and he’s gone to warn the settlements. I took the 
oath, so it was all right for me to carry the mail. He had 
to save the women and children.” 

“Sure he had to,” answers Harry. “And he couldn’t have 
found a better man to ride the Express, either. But I’ve got 
news for you, son. You'll have to go on to Sacramento. 
The Indians got me, and I can’t move out of this chair. 
There isn’t anybody else to go. Think you can make it?” 

Carl gets up stiffly and walks slowly over to Harry. He 
is very tired, but tries not to show it. 

“Of course I can do it. Can I have something to eat first?” 

The men laugh. He is a game youngster. That’s the 
true spirit of the Pony Express. They give him a bowl of 
hot stew, while Mary Carter comes over to him and asks if 
he will take a valuable package to her brother in Sacramento. 
She tells him it must reach John Carter before noon, and 
that he must on no account give it to any one else. She 
describes her brother so carefully that Carl cannot fail to 
recognize him. He buttons the package into a pocket in 
his shirt. Bill picks up the mochila and they go out amid 
the good wishes of the others. 


CURTAIN 
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ACT Il 

The scene is laid in John Carter’s shack in Sacramento, 
at eleven o’clock the same morning. It is plainly furnished, 
with a few wooden chairs and a table. The only bit of 
color is a red Indian blanket hanging on the wall, over a 
cot. Pedro Diaz is seated at the table reading an official 
looking paper. The door opens and his friend, Shifty Joe, 
comes in. He tells Pedro that he has John Carter safely tied 
up in his shack in the hills. He won’t get those ropes off in 
a hurry. But Pedro is not so sure about that. Carter has a 
reputation for being a hard man to hold. He boasts that 
he can undo the tightest ropes anybody can fasten round 
him. 

“If we can keep him out of the way until we lay our 
hands on that money his sister’s sending by the Pony Express 
today, we'll be lucky,” declares Pedro. 

He has a plan to get the money from the Express rider. 
As he starts to explain, a horn is heard. 

“There he is now, just pulling into the station. I left 
word there that John Carter wanted to see the rider at his 
cabin, so he'll likely be coming right along as soon as he’s 
left the mail. I'll go into the other room and leave you here 
to meet him. This Harry is a new man and never saw John 
Carter. All you have to do is to tell him you’re Carter and 
ask if he has a package for you. After you get it, clear out. 
You can have the money for your trouble. I'll slip out after 
he goes. I don’t want Carter to think I had anything to do 
with this. Look sharp, now. Here he comes.” 

Pedro goes out by one door as Carl comes in through 
the other. Joe is surprised to see a little boy. He asks where 
the Express rider is. Carl explains that he carried the mail, 
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and that a man at the station told him John Carter wanted 
to see him here. 

“[’m John Carter. Did my sister Mary give you a pack- 
age for me?” 

Carl hesitates. He has a queer feeling that something is 
wrong. This rough fellow doesn’t look like the man Mary 
described. 

“I saw your sister, Mary,” he replies. “She gave me a— 
message for you. She said, “Tell John I can’t get the money 
for him.’ ” 

“Well, that’s too bad,” says Joe with a laugh. 

Voices are heard outside. Several men enter. Last comes 
John Carter. He points to Joe. 

“There he is, men. That’s Shifty Joe, the fellow who tied 
me up. Pedro Diaz is probably in that room over there.” 

Two men tie Joe’s hands behind his back, while another 
brings Pedro out of the inner room. John Carter goes up 
to Pedro. 

“Nice little game you thought you’d play on me.” For 
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He looks about the 


the first time he remembers the mail. 


room. ‘“Where’s the young man who brought the mail?” 


‘Here, sir,” answers Carl. 


“You? Why, you’re nothing but a boy.” 


“I brought the mail, anyhow, sir, and this package from 


your sister. That man tried to get it from me, but I knew 


he wasn’t you, because she told me what you looked like.” 


He hands Carter the package and falls to the floor. Carter 
lifts him up and puts him in a chair. One of the men comes 


forward. 





“Why, that’s Tom Sutton’s boy from out near Carson 
City. Did you bring the mail all the way from home, 


youngster?” 


“Yes, sir,” murmurs Carl. 


“Jiminy crickets! That’s a hundred and twenty miles 


without any rest! How old are you?” 


“Ten years, sir.” 


“*Ten years, and he does a job any man would be proud of. 
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Let’s give three cheers for the youngest rider of the Pony 
Express!” 


All shout, “Hurrah for Sutton!” as the curtain falls. 


SCENERY AND COSTUMES 


THE scenery needed for “The Mail Goes Through” is very 
simple. It does not require a stage. Two folding screens, 
covered by large sheets of paper tacked to each side, will 
serve as scenery. The first and third acts are laid in log 
cabins, and one side of the screens could be painted a dull 
brown with dark streaks across to suggest logs. The other 
side of the screens could be painted a light gray to resemble 
the plastered wall of a room. Painted cardboard windows 
hung on the walls in the different acts will give variety, as 
will an Indian blanket in Act III. For furniture, you need 
just a few chairs and a table, with a bench, or two boxes, 
covered with a blanket to make a cot. 


The mochila is a piece of leather that fits over a saddle 
and has four leather boxes fastened to it to hold the mail. 
A mochila can be made of heavy brown cloth. 


For costumes, the girls can wear long, full skirts over 
their dresses. The boys should wear flannel shirts or lumber 
jackets, long or short trousers, and high boots. A good 
substitute for boots can be made of light-weight cardboard, 
painted dark brown and laced around the legs. 


There are fifteen characters in the story, but it could be 
played by six boys and three girls. For example, the station 
attendant in Act II may be turned into the Spaniard in 
Act III, by the addition of a mustache and a bright sash. 
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THE SWINGING BRIDGE 


By MELICENT HuMason LEE 


Ir was early dawn in the mountains of southern Mexico. 
In the little Zapotec Indian village hidden among the pine 
trees, early dawn was creeping into a tiny thatched hut. 
Marcos turned over on his mat of woven palm. Cold dawn 
touched his shoulder. He turned over again. Cold dawn 
met his face. And then he remembered! 

This was the day he was going to the great city of Oaxaca 
to find work! This was the day he was going to leave his 
home. 

Now the Indian boy rose stiffly, for the night had been 
cold on the mountain top. He stretched his legs and arms 
until he felt easy again. Then he took his pointed hat 
from a peg and set it over his thick, black hair. He rolled 
his sleeping mat and rain cape of palm into a snug bundle 
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and slung them across his back. He folded up his gray 
blanket and tossed it upon his shoulder. Now he was ready 
for the trail. He glanced once more at his sleeping parents, 
and stole out of the door of the hut. 

“I will not wake them,” he said to himself, “for they 
are tired out from hoeing the cornfield yesterday, and they 
know that I must take the trail at dawn.” 

Down, down, down the trail he went into the valley, 
and then up, up, up again. In the late afternoon he was 
climbing a mountain slope that grew steeper and steeper. 
And then — 

He stopped on the mountain crest and stared. Under 
his pointed, black hat his dark eyes shone wide. One lock 
of black hair curled around his cheek like a horn. His 
chest rose and fell quickly under his dusty jacket. He was 
staring at a deep, wide canyon that divided this mountain 
from the mountain beyond. Steep, jagged rocks faced each 
mountain. And far down in the hollow between these 
rocks ran a river that looked like a thread of blue yarn a 
magician had touched into life. 

But that was not all. Hung from mountain side to moun- 
tain side was a swinging bridge of vines! It looked as frail 
as a spider’s web, as it glistened in the setting sun. It dipped 
away down in the center. 

How could Marcos have forgotten this swinging bridge? 
His mother and father had often spoken of it, but some- 
how it had seemed to him more like a dream bridge than 
a real bridge. And now he would have to cross it. 

Slowly he wove his way down among the rocks of the 
bank until he stood just opposite the swinging bridge of 
vines. Right across the chasm it stretched, quiet now that 
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no footstep was upon it. How frail it looked! 

The boy remembered a story his father had told him one 
day. An old woman of the tribe was afraid to cross the 
bridge, and one of the men blindfolded her with his red 
cotton sash, so that she could not see the water far below. 
Then she crossed easily. But one man walked before her 
and one behind. 

Marcos shut his eyes. His heart beat like the click of the 
wooden looms that wove the cotton sashes at home. He 
looked back toward the trail over which he had come. 
Would he have to turn back? 

“There is no one to blindfold me with his sash, “he 
thought. “Shall I blindfold myself? That would not be 
wise, for there is no one to walk before me and no one to 
walk behind me. No one!” He thought a long moment. 
“Shall I go back?” | 

Then he laughed aloud and faced the bridge again. ““Am 
I an old woman?” he asked himself. “If this vine bridge 
holds others it will hold me. How can I reach the great 
city unless I cross this bridge? It will always stand between 
me and the great city. 

Now bravely he set one dusty brown foot on the bridge 
and clasped the vine rail with one hand. The bridge swayed 
like a spider web in the wind. He shut his eyes tight, then 
he opened them wide again. He took one step forward, and 
then another, and then another. Soon he was walking softly 
and slowly in the very middle of the bridge. 

He kept his eyes on the mountain before him. “I mustn’t 
look down!” he thought, but it seemed as if he must look 
down. A voice in the river seemed to be calling, “Look 
down! Look down!” 
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And then Marcos laughed aloud again. “You can’t fool 
me, old rivet! I won’t look down, but even if I did, you 
wouldn’t make me dizzy! This is the bridge of my people 
and I am at home on it!” 

And so Marcos crossed the bridge made of vines for the 
first time, and he felt ashamed that he had been afraid of 
such a natural and beautiful thing. As he walked up the 
rocks on the opposite mountain he plucked a banana out 
of his blouse, and set his white teeth into its firm flesh. 

““Ha-ha!” he chuckled. ‘I have done the hardest thing 
first. Now things will not seem so hard in the great city.” 


AFTER THE RACE 


I saw a hundred sail boats in a race; 
They flew like white-winged birds close to the sea, 
And kept their course, as birds are wont to do, 
Unerringly. 


I saw the boats return to their still harbor, 
At evening, when the race was fairly won; 
They furled their sails as birds fold down their wings 
When day is done. 


—ELtsa REHMANN 
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THE EARTHWORM 


By Hitpa Farnum AmMipon 





Lowe before man made gardens, there was a little farmer 
creature in the ground who knew how to plough the soil 
and break it up fine. All over the world he has worked 
for man. We call him the earthworm. Sometimes, he is 
called angleworm or fishworm. 

The earthworm has no teeth. He sucks juices from plants 
and scrapes food from some vegetables. He cannot see, for 
he has no eyes. He has no lungs, but breathes through his 
skin, and so his skin must be damp. If he stays in the sun, 
his skin gets dry and he cannot breathe. That is the reason 
why he likes best to come out at night. 

During the day, he lies near the top of the ground. If 
he gets too near the top, he is caught by a bird. Robins like 
the earthworm and consider him a great delicacy. Did you 
ever see a bird or a chicken pull on a worm? The worm 
holds on tight. He tries to stay in his hole. He has no feet, 
but he does have a double row of tiny bristles on the under- 
side of his body that help him, and his muscles are strong. 

Some people think the earthworm is a pest, but this is 
not so. He digs down into the dirt and breaks it up. He 
makes many holes and these holes let water and air into the 
soil. Usually, he digs into the soil from one foot to eighteen 
inches. A heavy rain will fill these little tunnels he has dug 
and force him to come to the surface. This explains why 
some people think the worms have rained down. 

When winter comes, the earthworm digs down and joins 
his earthworm friends. They coil up and sleep together 
all winter. 
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CREATURES OF FOREST AND SKY 


ALMosT every one likes animals, and almost every one likes 
to read about animals, but very few people know how to 
write about them. It is easiest to write about the animals 
that live with people: the friendly animals like dogs and 
cats and horses and monkeys, or the useful animals like cows 
and pigs and elephants and donkeys. It is not so easy to 
write about the shy little animals of the meadows and ponds, 
the prowling dwellers of the forest, the fierce hunters in 
the jungle. 

I hope most of you know Bama, the life story of a deer, 
by Felix Salten. If you do, you know for always what a 
deer feels about his enemy—man—and how his life is just 
one problem after another, in seeking food and avoiding 
danger. It is that way with most animals, even the plump 
little beaver, whose story is vividly told in a new book 
called Flat Tam, by Alice Gall and Fleming Crew (Oxford. 
$1.50), authors of Rinctam and Wactam. Flat Tail 
becomes as real in this book as any pet you ever had. A 
forest fire forces Flat Tail and his family to seek a new 
home up the river, and the story takes him through the 
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wanderings of his second summer. There was adventure 
in those days and nights, and mystery and danger, but still 
Flat Tail wandered on into new paths and byways, eager 
always for the thing that lay ahead of him. 

TorGALLANT, A HeErrING GULL, by Marjorie Medary 
(Smith and Haas. $1.75), is another rare story, told from 
the wild creature’s own point of view. From the Bay of 
Fundy to New York harbor and back again, Topgallant 
wanders in search of a living, always flying high and far 
in the brave way that earned him his name. 

Our own Rocky Mountains are the scene of two other 
true-to-life books that deserve special mention. MouNTAIN 
NeicHsors, by Patch and Fenton (Macmillan. $1.50), is 
easy reading but not dull for a moment with its tales of 
porcupine and mountain goat and lion. Carcajou, by 
R. G. Montgomery (The Caxton Press. $2.00), is the story 
of the wolverine, meanest and most vicious of the weasel 
family. Both these authors have already written for Story 
ParaDE. ‘The stories, you will remember, are Lumpy and 
A-Bak-SIGAN, THE SHADOW. 

There are few successful books about the wild animals 
that will always be strangers to man. Two of my own 
favorites are Ernest Thompson Seton’s Wimp ANrmats I 
Have KNown and THE BIOGRAPHY OF A GRIZZLY. 

There is one book about a wild animal which is so amusing 
and so real, even if it could never be true, that you will 
want it for your animal shelf. It is the story of a sad and 
hungry moose who wanders into a mining town in northern 
Minnesota in search of food and shelter. Honk THE Moose, 
written by Phil Stong, is simply bursting with colorful pic- 
tures by Kurt Wiese. (Dodd, Mead. $2.00) 
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OUR OWN | 


THE LORDLY KING OF THE JUNGLE 
AND HIS HABITS 


THE king of the jungles as most of us know is the elephant. 
Some of us probably think that the lion is the king of beasts. 
But if you think that, you are all wrong because the elephant 
really is. 

One ‘of the most important facts about the elephant is 
that he has a very poor heating system. He can live wild 
only near the equator, and when in captivity must be kept 
in a warm place. Too much cold causes him to get cramps 
in his stomach. The way to cure these cramps is very funny, 
for the only way to cure them is a big mustard plaster on a 
blanket around his stomach. 

The elephant’s tusks are made of ivory. I don’t mean 
the kind of ivory that ivory soap is made of. I mean the 
kind many carvings are made of. It is very useful in 
making piano keys and many other things. 

The elephant is the biggest land animal alive, although 
the whale is the biggest water animal. Elephants are repre- 
sented by two species. They are the African and the Asiatic, 
the African being larger. The food of the African ele- 
phant consists of coarse food like shrubs, young trees, and 
other foods that grow there. The food of the Asiatic con- 
sists of bamboo, sugar cane, and a few other things. 

The elephant is a mammal. Mammals are animals that 
feed their young on milk. The baby elephant has lots of 
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care. It stays very close to its mother. When ambling along 
with a herd the mother elephants always stay in front, but 
whenever an enemy charges, they always let the males or 
father elephants go first. 

The elephants have certain rules for their tribe. When 
an elephant breaks these rules, he is put out of the tribe. 
These elephants are called rogues. They are particularly 
dangerous because they will attack villages at night. 


Elephants are very sociable which means they like to 
live in groups. These groups are called herds by hunters. 
They are very intelligent and are easily trained. They are 
useful in doing heavy work, such as hauling logs and roll- 
ing building stones. After they have finished their work, 
the trainers usually let them roll and splash in the water. 
The elephants have other things to amuse themselves; for 
instance, they like to roll big stones. These stones are called 
the elephants’ football. 


BY MYSELF 


I am by myself 
And I’m sitting on a stone, 

Yes, I’m sitting where the brook starts 
All alone. 


The sun is just setting 
Behind the hill, 

And I’m sitting where the brook starts 
Very still. 


Our Own invites boys and girls to submit original stories, 
poems, and drawings. The best will be printed each month. 
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THE LITTLE ENGINE THAT COULD 
By Mabel C. Bragg, retold by Watty Piper. Pictures by Lois Lenski 


PELLE’S NEW SUIT. By Elsa Beskow, with pictures by Eulalie 
THE FIRST CIRCUS. By Fanny Louise Burgheim 


Each book has a picture on every page and half of them are in full colors. Full cloth, 


32 pages, size 6% x 8%. Price 50 cents each. 


For Sale at all Book and Department Stores. 
PLATT & MUNK COMPANY, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York 





THE HORN BOOK 


Edited by Bertha Mabony and Elinor Whitney 
Authors of “Realms of Gold” 


“This unique little magazine, edited with taste and 
imagination, has become indispensable to those in- 
terested in children’s and young people’s reading. 
The booklists and comments on books are il- 
luminating and impartial”. 

—The New York Times Book Review 


Just send $1.00 


for a trial subscription of three issues and if you 
mention Story Parade, we will send free a minia- 


ture horn book. 
The regular price of The Horn Book is fifty 


cents a copy $2.50 a year (six issues). 
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THE HORN BOOK, 264 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 





I'd like to have you send me Srory PARADE every 
month. Enclosed is one dollar for one year. 
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There are lots of good stories about cats and dogs and horses, but here 
are stories about animals you may not know as well—creatures who live 
high on the mountain sides and deep in the forests of our Rocky 
Mountain country. In 


MOUNTAIN NEIGHBORS 


by Edith M. Patch 
and Carroll Lane Fenton 
you'll meet Bighorn, the mountain sheep; 
Dipper, the water ouzel; Barb Quills, the 
porcupine; Stripes, the mantled ground 
squirrel and many others. There are four- 
teen stories and many, many pictures. 


$1.50 
THE MacMILLAN COMPANY 








THE DOOR UNDER 
THE EAVES 


By Anne M. Halladay 


eight to twelve. It tells about the excitement 
which began for Annie May when she found 
a strange little knob in her closet, and how she 
and her friend Free solved the series of mys- 
teries which followed. Pelagie Doane’s charm- 
ing drawings bring to life the setting, which is 
Michigan during the Spanish-American war. 

$1.75 


HARPER & BROTHER: 49 East 33rp Street, New York 





. fills a real need for fiction for children 








GIFTS 
FOR 
CHILDREN 


Playthings, Games, Books, Art and Wood- 
working Materials, Puppets, Marionettes,—all discriminat- 
ingly selected for progressive homes, schools, camps. 


EDUCATIONAL PLAYTHINGS, INC. 
20 EAST 691u STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Write for illustrated Handbook (including Price List) 35 cents postpaid 
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Wouldn’t you like to have a 


NEW BOOK SENT TO YOU 


every month? 


JUST IMAGINE! The postman brings you a dandy new 
book every month—and an extra one on your birthday! That’s what 
happens when you are a member of the 


Brentano 


BOOK CLUB 


for Boys and Girls 


TO PARENTS: This new plan solves your problem of keep- 
ing children supplied with really worth-while, new books the whole year 
round. Brentano’s children’s experts select them for your child. It costs 
nothing to join—you pay only a low, monthly charge for the books 
themselves. Parents are welcoming this new plan because satisfaction is 
guaranteed. Learn how this new book club meets your child’s needs— 
how the books are “hand-picked” to suit each child’s age, requirements 
and likes. Just clip and mail the coupon below and full details will 
come to you promptly. (No obligation in asking, and no one will call 





on you.) Send in the coupon NOW! maat Fe 
To BRENTANO’S CHILDREN’S _ Fe 
“eDITOR FREE! -| 





$86 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Send me at once, without obliga- 
tion, full details about your new 
BOOK CLUB. 


een \* 

FREE—This beautiful 10K. gold- 
faced membership pin is sent 
free to all members. Also your 
choice of favorite, full-sized 
drawings suitable for framing. 
ON cor toler s,s melee You get them free as soon as you 
are a member uf this new BOOK 

aie aiiphet aie WW wie alg ck Biota oak wae eee CLUB. Ask your parent to send 
Child’s in the coupon at the left, AT 
eS — | ee ONCE, for full details. 
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wa D TO OUR READERS 
BANE 


I wonper if sometimes you would not like to hear more 
about each other. The other day an eleven-year-old girl in 


Maine wrote me about her summer hobby. She has a garden 
with “roses, zinnias, asters, phlox, pansies, hollyhocks, iris, 
spice pinks, and many other beautiful flowers.” She sows 
the seeds herself and waters and cares for the plants. In 
September when the ground freezes—winter comes early 
in Maine—she takes some of the plants into the house and 
keeps them there until the next summer. Every summer 
she sells enough flowers to buy seeds for the next year. 

Will more of you write me about the things you specially 
like to do? Some people like to collect things—stamps, 
minerals, butterflies. Others like to draw or paint, sing, 
dance, act plays. We have a play for the actors this month 
and a song for the singers. Last month we had a puzzle. 
Did you work it out? If there is anything else you specially 
want to see in the magazine, please write me. 

Some of our readers write things for OuR Own and send 
them to us. Do you like to read verse and stories by other 
boys and girls or do you prefer stories by grown-ups? We 
were sitting around a table talking about that yesterday, so 
I thought I’d ask you. 

Anyway, write me about some of the interesting things 
you do and I will tell other children about them on this page. 

RuBY WARNER, 
Children’s Editor. 


